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are well known (most of them having already appeared in translations 
easily accessible), and the author has not been able to throw any new 
light upon the origin of these schools or upon the history of the devel- 
opment in them of Buddhist doctrine. As an appendix to these chap- 
ters is printed an edition of a Pali bibliography in Pali which the 
author discovered in Burma. This would have been a valuable addition 
to our knowledge if it had not already appeared in extenso in the journal 
of the Pali Text Society. As it is, it is difficult to see the advantage 
of this reprint. 

It is a curious result of the length of time during which this volume 
was being put into shape that Pali texts, now long since published, are 
referred to by the pages of a manuscript, neither the author nor the 
translator having taken the trouble to add the reference to the page 
of the printed edition. Indeed a positive statement has been allowed 
to pass on page 14, that the introduction to the Sumangala Vilasini 
(published by the Pali Text Society in 1886) can still be consulted 
only in Tumour's translation published in 1834. 

The book has no index — an unpardonable defect in a work pur- 
porting to be a serious contribution towards the reconstruction of one 
of the most interesting chapters of the history of human thought. 

T. W. R. Davids. 



A Grammar of the Dialects of Vernacular Syriac. By A. 
J. Maclean. Cambridge. The University Press. 1896. 

Nothing can be more interesting to a student of oriental literature 
than to hear as a spoken tongue the language used by Abraham in his 
father's tent, and forever consecrated on the lips of Jesus. We there- 
fore have pleasure in commending Mr. Maclean's book as a handy 
and useful guide to such a desirable pleasure. The author, in carrying 
on the work begun by Dr. Perkins, Socin, and others, acknowledges 
his indebtedness to t the researches of Noldeke. Five years' residence 
in Eastern Mesopotamia, in charge of the Anglican Mission, has 
enabled him to study the Syriac dialects, which differ in each village, 
and must therefore be as troublesome as the Greek of the Archipelago. 
Mr. Maclean considers that the vernacular is not derived from the 
classical language, but we can see no evidence of this in his book. We 
are glad'to hear that all the mission presses eschew phonetical spell- 
ing, which in the case of Syriac, so closely pressed by Arabic, would 
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be peculiarly objectionable, as concealing the analogies and derivation 
of words. We recommend those who study Syriac, even if for purely 
missionary purposes, to begin with the classical tongue. This, as is 
the case also with Greek, gives a foundation to work from, and the 
dialectical variations can then be easily learned, whereas a classical 
language is never grasped with any satisfaction after one of its modern 
forms has been acquired. 

The book is written and compiled with much simplicity and clear- 
ness. Paragraphs and words referring to the ancient language are 
marked O. S., and those referring to each dialect with a distinguishing 
letter. Much that is written of the dialects applies of course also to 
the classical tongue, the differences of construction between the former 
and the latter being, as in Greek, in the way of greater modern flexi- 
bility. Yet, save in a few colloquial expressions, such as **JU^ for **laJ 
and "■^■- for £-*), the classical scholar will not meet much that is 
altogether strange to him. One of the most notable innovations is the 
formation of the causative in verbs by prefixing ua, and even that 
has its root in Afel participles. 

The classical student will find this book both instructive and inter- 
esting. There is something charming in the sound of many of 
the quadriliteral verbs, a long list of which is given, and this, as well 
as the instances of metathesis which follow, will often be found useful in 
clearing up puzzling points in manuscripts. The chapter on Harden- 
ing is indispensable for easy intercourse with the people. A few pages 
of proverbs add to the human interest of the volume. 

Castle Brae, Margaret C. Gibson. 

Cambridge, England. 



Geographie des alten Palastina. Von D. F. Buhl. Frei- 
burg i. B. u. Leipzig: J. C. B. Mohr. 1896. 

Dr. Buhl's Geography forms one of the series of summary hand- 
books entitled "Grundriss. der theologischen Wissenschaften," and 
chiefly known to Old Testament students by Cornill's Einleitung in das 
A. T. and Benzinger's Archaologie. It is a worthy fellow of these 
eminent works. Within the narrow limits imposed by the plan of the 
series Dr. Buhl has succeeded in producing a rich, and almost exhaust- 
ive, work of reference. For years he has been known as an expert in 
the subject. Not only has he contributed solutions to a number of 



